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A PROTOTYPE OF TENNYSON'S ARTHUR 

" Arthur, my lord, Arthur, the faultless King, 
The passionate perfection, my good lord — 
But who can gaze upon the sun in heaven ? 



He is all fault who hath no fault at all : 

For who loves me must have a touch of earth ; 

The low sun makes the color." 

Guinevere's opinion of Arthur, as expressed to Lancelot, re 
suits from a feeling shared by most readers ; we hardly wonder 
that she fails in affection for this remote abstraction. Arthur 
is always vague, dim, unreal; too much an embodiment of the 
virtues, too inimitably ideal. "He is more godlike", says 
Henry van Dyke, "than it becomes a man to be." His bright- 
ness is not warmth. Contrasted with the authentic humanity 
of other epic heroes his characterization suffers greatly: and this 
lack of 'body' in Arthur's being constitutes a real defect in 
the companionableness of the Idylls. 

Tennyson's failure to humanize Arthur cannot be attributed to 
the outlines of the character as presented in the Morte Darthur. 
In Malory's verson Uther's son is vague enough, to be sure, but 
no more so than the conventional hero of mediaeval romance; 
but in the transition Arthur, so far as he has reality at all, 
is largely Tennyson's own conception. And limited as was the 
laureate's ability in the portrayal of character, he must surely have 
made of the king, had he so determined, something more real, 
more heroic, more befitting the central figure of an epic poem. 

Why, then, is Arthur thus inadequately drawn ? Is the weak- 
ness inherent in the poet's conception? And, if so, what in- 
spired this conception ? 

The answer, I believe, is suggested by a passage near the 
close of Tennyson's Morte D' Arthur, as it appears in the vol- 
ume of 1842, where the poet pictures himself as seeing in a dream 
the reappearance of — 

" King Arthur, like a modern gentleman 
Of stateliest port ; and all the people cried 
'Arthur is come again ; he cannot die.' 
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Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated, 'Come again, and thrice as fair' ; 
And further inland, voices echoed — 'Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.' " 

The late Stopford Brooke makes the brief comment upon this 
passage that "the recoming of Arthur is the recoming of Christ 
in a wider and fairer form". 1 He does not note, however, the 
equivalence of Arthur to Christ, as a leader come to establish a 
new order, the champion of the downtrodden and oppressed, the 
embodiment of justice, the exemplar of truth and honor and 
personal righteousness. Not merely in the general outlines 
of the character does Arthur remind us of Christ. Practically 
every important event in his career, as Tennyson pictures it, can 
be parallelled in the life of Jesus. The corresponding scenes 
in the New Testament narrative will at once suggest themselves 
when we recall the principal incidents in the career of Arthur. 

He came into the world a child of mystery. There are two 
accounts of his birth, the natural and the supernatural. The 
generally accepted view, as related to King Leodogran by Belli- 
cent, was that Arthur was the child of Uther and Ygerne. But 
there was "another tale" — that he was not the natural son of 
Uther, but a child who, in that wild night of storm when the old 
king died, according to Bleys, came borne — ■ 

" down the wave and in the flame 

A naked babe, and rode to Merlin's feet, 

Who stoopt and caught the babe, and cried ' The King ! 

Here is an heir for Uther!'" 

Following his birth there comes a long period of silence, a 
stretch of years in which we are told nothing of the young king. 
Under the care of Merlin, he grew up, we are to imagine, like 
any normal, healthy boy. Of the youth in this period of pre- 
paration we catch only one glimpse. The incident is narrated 
in Lancelot and Elaine of how Arthur, — 

" Roving the trackless realms of Lyonesse," 

came upon a cluster of bright stones, the crown — 

" Of diamonds, one in front, and four aside," 

1 Stopford Brooke : Tennyson, His Art and Relation to Modern Life, p. 131. 
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left by one that "once was king". With this discovery came 
a prophetic gleam, the first realization of his life-work. He — 

"Heard murmurs, 'Lo, thou likewise shalt be king'," 

and the unselfishness that actuated all his later career found its 
first expression in the resolve that this treasure, whereupon he 
had "chanced divinely", should be "the kingdom's, not the 
king's". 

Coming to his throne, at the beginning of his public career, 
Arthur was granted the sign and seal of divine approval. There 
was given him "from out the bosom of the lake" the magic 
sword, Excalibur, the symbol of power, without which could be 
wrought none of his mighty works. And in the presence of his 
court he stood revealed, for one moment, when — 

" Down from the casement over Arthur, smote 
Flame-color, vert and azure, in three rays 
One falling upon each of three fair queens, 
Who stood in silence near his throne," 

and who should "help him at his need". 

But his mission was not to be accomplished through himself 

alone. He gathered about him a band of followers, and strove 

to inculcate in them, by precept and example, the ideals of the 

kingdom he had come to establish. The principles enunciated 

by Arthur were strange and new, much at variance with the old 

order of things, based not upon conventional standards but 

breathing the spirit of justice and right-dealing. His knights 

were — 

" sworn to vows 

Of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, 
And loving, utter faithfulness in love, 
And uttermost obedience to the King." 

Their motto, as expressed by young Gareth, was to — 
"Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the king." 

They beheld him in his court administering justice in behalf of 
the humble and helpless ; they followed him over the land and 
aided in his wars against the heathen ; and they themselves were 
sent out on various missions of mercy as his representatives. 
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Thus Arthur set up his kingdom, and began his battle against 
the forces of evil. But he was doubted, misrepresented, op- 
posed. Even his own followers understood him imperfectly. 
They carried out his commands, yet failed to grasp the spiritual 
significance of the task, and comprehended his ideals but 
vaguely. Many sought personal advancement only, and began 
to "follow wandering fires". 

And one was to prove a traitor. The king foresaw that his 
ideals must fail of immediate and permanent realization: he 
predicted the dispersal of this "fairest company of knights"; 
and long before the blow fell Arthur knew that the end must 
come, and set his face toward it resolutely. Led by Modred, 
the forces of evil and corruption accomplished the overthrow of 
his kingdom, the dispersal of his followers, the defeat of his pur- 
poses. The last sad days came, when Arthur, betrayed and 
deserted, was left to fight "the last weird battle in the west". 
Even at the end, those he trusted most failed him; Bedivere, 
his sole companion there beside the winter sea, proved unequal 
to the occasion, and Arthur was left to bear his fate alone. 

Death came, but did not bring with it physical disintegration. 
Arthur's end was like his beginning, not the natural process, but 
a supernatural intervention; and he was carried by the "three 
queens with crowns of gold" upon their dusky barge, across the 
mere to an abode of happiness, "the island valley of Avilion". 

Yet his mission was still incomplete. The coming of the king- 
dom was not abandoned, it was merely deferred. Arthur left 
the remnant of his followers forlorn and sad, but consoled with 
the prophecy that some day he should return, to establish 
finally his kingdom among men ; so that "even unto this day" 
they may look forward to that time when he shall — 

" . . . . come again, and thrice as fair, 
And wars shall be no more." 

The analogy between this life-career and that of the Nazarene 
I think no one can fail to perceive. Like Christ, Arthur is 
reputed to be the ordinary child of earthly parents, but he 
comes into the world not after the usual fashion : he is endowed 
with supernatural powers, and he is set apart for a special 
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mission. As we see the youth Jesus in the temple conversing 
with the doctors of the law, so we catch one glimpse of the 
boy Arthur, when he finds the diamonds, realizing for the 
first time his divine calling, that he must be "about his father's 
business". As Christ at his baptism is imbued with the Holy 
Ghost, descending in the form of a dove, so also Arthur is pre- 
sented with Excalibur and blessed by the three queens. Arthur, 
like Christ, sets up a kingdom founded upon new principles, 
preaches a new doctrine, gathers about him a band of followers, 
and sends them out on errands of mercy. Both are misunder- 
stood even by their chosen band: the disciples urge the Master 
to establish a temporal kingdom and seek for themselves the 
places of honor, while the knights of the Round Table under- 
take the quest of the Holy Grail merely to gain notoriety. Each 
is betrayed by one of his own followers ; each witnesses the 
breaking up of the band and the apparent failure of the great 
enterprise; and each faces death bravely and unafraid. As 
Jesus endures the agony in the garden alone, his disciples un- 
equal to the task of watching with him, so Arthur also at the 
last suffers alone, Bedivere proving unfaithful. The king does 
not experience physical death, but, like Christ, undergoes a 
spiritual translation. And, finally, he promises to return and 
reign again. 

The similarity is so marked that it may well seem deliberate 
and intentional. Not all the events in the life of Christ are to 
be parallelled in that of Arthur — that would have been neither 
practicable nor desirable; but nearly every important event in 
the career of Arthur seems suggested by some incident or phase 
of the gospel account. The analogy might be carried still 
farther, for Arthur's last meeting with Guinevere resembles 
Christ's interview with the woman taken in adultery. 

Tennyson's knowledge of the Bible, as attested by numerous 
references, is well known. He had a deep reverence for religion, 
and an abiding faith in the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
If indeed, as appears probable, Tennyson derived his conception 
of the king from the New Testament narrative, I take it that the 
suggestion came to him from a passage in the twenty-first book 
of the Morte Darthur, where Malory tells us that "more of the 
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death of King Arthur could I never find", but that "men say 
that he shall come again". This conclusion seems warranted 
by the passage, already cited, in his own early version of the 
story in the volume of 1842. What more likely, then, than that, 
perceiving this point of similarity between Arthur and Christ, 
he should have conceived the character and devised the incidents 
to conform as nearly as might be to the Scriptural account ? 

It is quite possible, of course, that the poet may have been 
unaware of this resemblance. The indebtedness of an author 
to a supposed source is often greatly exaggerated by an am- 
bitious commentator, and may be largely or wholly imaginary. 
But even if not deliberately so, it would appear that Tennyson 
must have written with the life of Christ in mind, and that he 
shaped the figure of Arthur accordingly. Thus may be ex- 
plained what it is difficult to account for otherwise: the dim 
unreality, the unrealizable perfection, of the king, and the con- 
sequent paleness of the Idylls as a whole. In any event, the 
similarity is so marked as to constitute an interesting literary 
parallel. 

William H. Vann. 

Baylor College. 



